CHAPTER II.
VEGETABLE FIBERS.
THE fibers used in the arts are derived from the three natural king-
doms: the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. Excepting metal wire
and glass and silica wool, only a few are prepared artificially. The min-
eral kingdom yields but two fibers: asbestos, a fibrous variety of horn-
blende, and serpentine asbestos or chrysotile, which is obtained in large
quantities in Canada. These are easily and certainly detected by their
incombustibility.
The vegetable fibers are of two kinds, depending on their origin: either
they are outgrowths of the epidermis of different parts of plants, in which
case they are known as Hairs, or Trichomes, or else they are the so-called
mechanical elements accompanying the fibrous strands (fibro-vascular
bundles) of stems and leaves, in which case they are known as sclerenchyma
fibers, or more commonly Bast Fibers. The fibro-vascular bundles of some
plants are themselves the raw materials from which the commercial fiber
is obtained. The property of a fiber, of chief importance in determining
its adaptability for use in the arts, is its tensile strength; in addition it
must be of sufficient length and, if used in textile fabrics, it must have
pliability, fineness, and durability; furthermore, it must be easily obtain-
able and in sufficient quantities.
Animal fibers may also be classed in two groups: First, hairs covering
the bodies of different mammals (e.g., wool, mohair, etc.), and, second,
secretions of certain larval moths (silk), and of one group of mo Husks
(mussel silk).
Methods of examination are described under the individual fibers.
I. HAIRS (TRICHOMES).
Certain epidermal cells of the higher plants frequently grow most rap-
idly in a direction perpendicular to the surface, thus becoming extended
beyond the surface of the organ in the form of hairs. Cotton is an example
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